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She Whilanthropist.. 


CRIMINAL LAWS. 


(Continued from our former papers. ) 
—_- 

The follewing sensible letter upon this 
very affecting, tepic was published in the| 
Dublin Patriot of the 3d instant. The same 
subject was taken up by the Rey. Peter 








porough, about the year 1775; on which 
occasion an application was made to his Ma- 
jesty, who was prevailed upon to try the of- 
fect of a very tragical experiment, viz. that 
of executing all who should be condemned!!! 
In consequence of which twenty-three poor 
wretches at the end of one Sessions were 
executed, and twenty-one.at the end of the 
next, to the unspeakable horror of all the 
beholdet's :-— 

« §i1n—Whatever may be thought of the 
measures now in agitation respecting the 
state of our Criminal Laws, I may safely 
point out one error in the conduct of those 
who oppgse the said measures. Their error 
consists in imputing novelty to the subject ; 
the subject, however, wes very fully discus- 
sed so long ago as the years 1771 and 1772 ; 
and there has not been a single argument 
brought forward on the present occasion, 
which will not be found to be included in a 
passage in the first edition of Blackstone's 
Commentaries, and repeated in all the fol- 
lowing. As this passage is short, I will 
transcribe it :— 

“ ¢ We shall find it difficult to justify the 
frequency of capital punishments, inflicted, 
pethaps, inattentively, by a multitude of 
successive independent statutes, upon crimes 
very different in their natures. It.is a me- 
lancholy truth, that among the variety of ac- 
tions which men are daily liable to commit, 
no less than one hundred and sixty have been 
declared by acts of Parliament to be worthy 
of death. So dreadful a list, instead of di- 
minishing, increases the number of offenders. 
The injured, through compassion, will often 
forbear to prosecute ; Juries, through com- 
passion, will often forget their oaths,: and 
either acquit the guilty, or mitigate the na 
dure of the offence; and Judges, through 
compassion, will respite one half of the con- 
victs, and recommend them to the Royal 
mercy, Among so many chances of escap- 
ing, the needy and hardened offender over- 
looks the number that suffer: he boldly en- 
£iges in some desperate attempt, to relieve 
his wants or supply his-vices; and if’ unex- 
pectedly the hand of justice overtakes him, 
he deems himself peculiarly unfortunate in 
falling at last, a sacrifice to those laws, which 
long impunity has taught him to contemn.’” 

“T have only to add, which indeed was 
the principal object of this short letter, a 
very curious fact. One of the ablest pamph- 
lets on the subject of Capital Punishments, 
appeared in 1772, under the title of The 

Srequency of Capital Punishments inconsist- 
tent with justice, sound policy, and religion. 
Being the substance of a Sermon, Sc. With 
ome portion of declamation there is, per- 
haps, as much sound reasoning in this as in 
any of the pamphlets published on the same 
Subjects then or since. 

“ And by whom, Mr. Editor, was this 


at the mysterious ways of Providence !—B 
Dr. William’ Dodd, who, five years after, 


was hanged for a forgery Ht 
« LECTOR. 


« To the Editor, 8c.” 
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Corcespondences 





(2° We have. been favoured by an uuknown friend 
with a copy of the following letter, of which we 
are led to. expect a continuation. 

Dear” Str,—sWhear’I left England, I 
ptomised that I would write you by any 
opportunity that offered, and give you an 
account of those countries I visited during 
my ubsence, which I thought might be new 
and interesting to you, and as the capital 
of the Kingdom of Warre was certainly so 
to me, I now give you an imperfect account 
of it. 

I left New Town, situated on the left 


bank of the River Formosa, or Benin, at 
six o’clock in the morning, in an eight hand 


canoe, with the Captain of the river for my 
guide and protector, in order tovwvisit the 
King of Warre, at his capital of that name. 

New Town is situated about 25 miles 
from the mouth of the river, and it being 
within the jurisdiction and territory of the 
King ‘of Warre, the Captain, who was my 
guide, and a very intelligent black, was 
placed there to receive the King’s duties, 
payable by vessels trading in the River 
Formosa. As the journey to the capital 
would occupy two days and one night, I 
took my mattress and some books with me, 
and the canoe having an awning of mats on 
her, I was protected both from the intensity 
of the sun’s rays and night dew, my time 
was therefore not uncomfortably passed 
while travelling in it. We proceeded at 
about the rate of four miles an hour, and 


allowing for the sinuosities of the creeks, } 


about E. by N. passing through some both 
wide and deep, and others barely sufficient 
to allow a passage for our canoe. The 
country is completely intersected with these 
creeks. In our passage we crossed two 
noble rivers, each about three-quarters of 
a mile wide, and which empty themselves 
into the sea to the northward, and near 
Cape Formosa. During the journey, I saw 
two small villages only, for the country is 
covered with an impenetrable forest, and 
the land, which is alluvial, overflowed with 
water, though now the middle of the dry 
season. * 

We arrived at Warre about five o'clock 
in the afternoon of the following day. It is 
situated on a beautiful island, apparently 
about five miles in ‘circumference, and 
might have dropped from the clouds in the 
midst of a desert, for the island is a little 
elevated, and well cultivated, and has much 
the appearance of a beautiful park, while 
the surrounding country is covered with a 
forest of mangreves, thus growing out of a 
muddy soil, which is covered with water 
about a foot deep. 

The subsoil of the island is a tenacious 
aed clay, and of which the inhabitants 
manufacture a great number of jare for 
holding water, and utensils of various forms 
for culiaary and other purposes. ‘The upper 
strata is arich vegetable mould. The island, 
to the best of my judgment, is nt from 





@ermon preached and published ?— Wonder § 


the sea about eighty miles. The inbabitan 
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are black as jet, and, as Africans, remark- 
ably handsome and well formed. Neither 
their bodies or extremities are tattooed, 
and the number on the isiand may be esti: 
mated at about five thousand. They carry 


Benny and New Calabar, who come here 
in their canoes for the purpose. The slaves 
obtained at this place, which appears to be 
a depot for them trom the back country, are 
what is termed at Benny the Brass Country 
negroes (country name Allakoo) from the 


circumstance of the Neptunes, or large’ 
brass pans, which are carried by the African, 
ships to that place, being requisite for that. 
particular trade, and are used BY the Creek| 


and surrounding country people, for evapo- 
rating sea water to obtain its salt. During 
the: dry season, a great number of people 
assemble at the mouths of the river for that 


exchange in this country, and may be con- 
sidered here the same as maniloes + are at 
Benny, and couries { at Whydah, &c. &c. 





* Were T to hazard an opinion where the Nik 
empties itself, it would be through the numerous 
rivers which discharge their waters iato the sea, 
between the rivers Formosa and Camnoons, as there 
are not a less number than fiftcen, all of cunsidera- 
ble magnitude, passing through in their coarse an 
immense track of country, which may not unaptly 
be compared to the sandbanks of the Ganges, and 
which evidently owes its origin to the deposit of soil 
and vegetable matter, consequent on the discharge 
of an immensé body of water from the interior of 
the country. 

+ Composition of copper, &c. made circula. with 
an opening for the arm or leg, to be worn as an 
ornameht, as well as used for a medium of exchang: 

tf Shells from the Maldive Islands in the S. E— 

(To be continued. ) 


———— 


INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 
—_. 

We are indebted to a friend for the loan of the 
Barbadoes Mercury of the 16th February, from 
which we copy the following narrative. 

' —_- 

The following letter has been addressed to the 
Editor of the Dominica Chronicle :— 

Srr,—I take the liberty of sending you the ac. 
count of an infamous conspiracy against the lives of 
uine individuals : its publication will, I trust, operate 
as a caution to others similarly circumstanced, not 
to put themselves in the power of those wretches, 
who aré a disgrace to mankind. As one of the suffer- 
ers myself, 1 was consequently an eye-witness to 
every fact herein stated, and which are all proved in 
the minutes of the Court at St. Pierre’s, Martiuique. 

T remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
J. FINLAY. 

















Tn January, 1818, a person named Cesar Four- 
nier, applied to some officers then at New Orleans, 
attached to the Patriotic cause, and whom the de- 
feat of General Mina had precluded from all expec. 
tations of success in that quarter, He declared him- 
self authorised by the government of Buenos Ayres, 
tu purchase a vessel, for the purpose of conveying 
those men who might be inclined to employ them. 
selves in that service, This was agreed to by a num. 
ber of officers, and consequently Fournier purchased 
an American schooner, called the Louisiana. He 
put an American master, James Adaims, on board, 
with a crew of twelve sailors, chiefly French and 
Italians—sailed from New Orleans on the 36th Jan. 
1818, with the following passengers on board :— 
Colonel Cortez, and his Lady ; Colonel Yhars, Aide- 
de-Camp to General Mina; J. Finlay, Major of 
Cavalry ia the Mexican service ;—Freach Officers, 
Col. Laveillace : Fourchy, Chef d'Escadron ; Capt. 
Pironneau; Petition of the Artillery; Mallar, 
Naval Offiger; and Mr. Levan, Merchant; besides 
two passengers, named Sloper and Hemmerich, who 
came on board when the vessel was descending the 
river, and were unknown to the others, In couse. 
quence of some severe gales experienced in the Gulf 
of Mexico, the vessel was driven on the Bahama 
bank, and obliged to put into Nassau (N. P.) to « 
pair ¢es-eailed from thence on the 3d March, 
leaving behind Colonels Laveillace aud Yhara, who 
wished to go to Baltimore, and wh» were replaced 
two other Lieutenant Marrast, of the 
rench infantry, asd one Andve, an American; cou 
tinued the voyage to Buenos Ayres, aud bad reached 














on a considerable trade with the natives of} 





Price 34d, 





of provisions for the voyage, and must, ia conse. 


quence bear down for Cayenne, He altered hie 
course accordingly, and ov the LOth April arrived 
before Cayenuc, where he lay te, and sent the Ame- 
rican Captain (Adams) on shore in the boat for pro. 
visious, As soon as they were procured, he bore 
away for the Devil's Island, about twenty leagues 
from Cayenne, in order, as he preteuded, to take ia 
water: arrived there the same evening, when, ob- 
serving some banana-trees on a spot near the shore, 
he seat his sailove to bring all the fruit on board, 
They retorned with nearly a boat load of bananas, 
which the passengers hailed as a grateful refreshment 
porte: the tedious voyage before them, aud little gue 
pected that it was intended to deprive them of the 
means of subsistence Captain Fournier artfully 
invited the passengers to take a walk uext morning 





purpose, as salt constitutes the medium of 


to refresh themselves, which was agreed to with plea. 
sure, noue of course entertaining the smallest eum 
piciou of his intentions, They landed and strolled 
into the interior of the Islaad, aud after a lapse of 
two hours returned to the sea-side with good appe- 
tites fur breakfast—the vessel was gone—and had 
left the following persons on the island; Mr. and 
Mrs. Cortez, Fourchy, Petitoa, Birronneau, Levan, 
Millard, Marrast, and Cinlay. Our feelings at that 
moment were dreadful—nite persons abandoned to 
misery and famine on a barren uninhabited rock, 
But as reflection in such a situation, instead of ame 
liorating, serves only to aggravate its horrors, we 
immediately adopted the only means left for our re. 
lief. We affixed ashirt to a tree on the highest part 
of the island, and kindicd a large fire (for which we 
were indebted tu one of our companions, who, being 
iu the habit of smokiog s:gars, had most fortunately 
the means of striking a light) We continued there 
until the 16th April, sleeping every night on the gene 
shore, being afraid of the serpents, (with which the 
island abounded,) and during the day incessantly 
vecupied in fornnug a raft, by tying pieces of wood 
and trees together with wild vines. Our only now- 
rishment was the inside of the papaw.-tree, and a few 
bananas which had escaped the search of the sailors, 
And here we may be permitted to r mark, that the 
firmness and courage with which Madame Cortes 
met the trying situation in which she was placed, 
excited our astonishment; it was, indeed, surprising 
to see an interesting young female, with prospects of 
perishing by famine before her eyes, lay aside her 
natural fear, and speak with confidence of her hupes 
if apeedy relief. 

“On the afternoon of the 16th, ax we were busily 
occupied at our raft, which was now completed, and 
in which we intended to embark ourselves the next 
day, trusting that the waves and currents would 
drive us on the coast, about six leagues distant, oar 
attention was suddenly directed to the cry of “a 
sail” To leave the raft to ita own destiny, aud cols 
tect materials for an immense fire, was the work of 
an instant. In a short time the side of the island 
nearest the sail was completely on fire, sending up 
huge volumes of smuke, aud with them our prayers 
for deliverance, We had soon the vatisfuction of 
witnessing the vesvel bearing down directly towards 
us; it proved to be a lage pyrogue, going from Ca- 
yenne to Surinam, The owner, Mr. Maivin, jan, of 
Cayenne, received us ov board in the most humane 
manner, aud landed us on the coast, from whence we 
proceeded on foot to Cayenue, where we were re. 
ceived with the greatest hospitality by the Governor 
and inhabitants, and afterwards sailed in the gun. 
brig La Sautretle, commanded by Capt. Purcival, 
from whom we exyn rienced tvery atteuton during 
our voyage to Martinique, On our arrival there we 
found, with astonishinent aud joy, that the Loulets 
una, with Captains Fournier and Adams, was there 
also, and about to depart’ No time was lost in ace 
quainting the Governor of Martiuvique with the civ. 
cumstances whieh had iaken place; the two Cap. 
tains were immediately arrested, tried at St. Pierre, 
and convicted of having abandowtd the above named 
nine passengers on a desert island, without the meane 
of subsistence, and of haying stolen their effects, 
declared iufamous, and-sguteuced to pay a fine of 
10,000 francs to the poor, reserving to the passen- 
gers all recourse pop Fournier and Adams, for the 
losses they had sustained. Aa order wa» immedi- 
ately given to examine every thing OW board the 
vessel for the recovery of our effects, part of which 
were found in all the trunks, as well of the two Cap. 
tains and the sailors, as likewine of the three passes 
gers who had remained on board. This, together 
with the strange pretext they had alledged for remains 
ing in the vessel, namely, to cut each other's hair, 
aud the cucamstance of their having made no decla. 
ration of what had occurred on their arriving at 
Martinique, offered strong presumptive proof, that 
if they were not previously aware of the conspiracy 
against us, they at least acquiesced to it afterwards, 
The’ Procurenr du Roi, however, declined proses 
cuting, and they were allowed to depart. Ob» 
tained a verdict against Fournier, ty pay each 300 
dollars, asda indemnity for the loss of our effects, 
and to enable as to retura to whatever place we 
chose. This was certaialy equate to the low we 
had suffered in, our property, aud all our papers, 
which were thrown int@ the sea by Fourmer the day 
aficr leaving the island ; we could, buwever, coasider 
vurselves happy, after such an escape; in possessin 
the means of returning'to our friends,” Ht aypea 
tated fated, that the villainous futeutious 
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to 10 deg. N. tut. and about 45 deg; W. long. wheu 
Capt. Fouruier declared that he had not @ sufficiency 
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had discovered some Ulegality in the vessel, and 
therfove sized and obtained her condemnation — 
Aw this was the ouly property Fourmer had, we 


sd oorselves engaged in a law-suit with the Cus 
oa the pomt of privilege, and at length 
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favued w verdict in our favour, decreeing the pay- 

cutel the sam awarded to as vut of the sale of 
vessel, The Director of the Customs, however, |) 

applied tu the Supreme Court at Port Royal, decla- 


riog his determination, that if defeated there, he 
would carry the affair to Frauce. The Governor |) 


humavely exerted bis influence in our behalf, and 
prevailed on the Duecetor to agree to a compromise, 
by «hich we receiwed each abuat 250 dollars, This 
sum was barely saflicient to pay vur lawyers, and the 


expenses aticoding a four mouths’ residence in that 
infand tts auporsible, however, to forbear men- 
tiomiag the warm interest that His Excellency Count 
Dowzeciat, Governor of Martinique, took in our af- f 
fairs. Ud it depended upon him, the business 
would certainly have been immediately terminated. 


He appeared to consider our pecuharly onfortunate 
situation, our arrival on bis island without friends, 
or without recommendation, victims of a villainy 
which no foresight could have prevented, ax a greater 
call upou bis protection: nor did he consider it re- 


quisitc that we should be furnished with letters of 
introduction before he could shew any interest in our 


of hig neck, shot him dead, and put him out of 
vain, The p 
nounted to look at him, pierced through and — 
yet one could not contemplate him without satisfaction, 
1s we were told that he had long infested the high 
road, and carried off many passengers, One hears of 
the roar of a tiger, and fancies it like that of a bull, 
but, ia fact, it is mere like the grunt of a hog, though 
twenty times louder, an@ certainly one of the most 
tremendous animal noises one can imagine. 

Our tiger was thrown across an elephant, and we 
continued our course to the south-west. In a jungle at 
the distance of abuut two miles, we started a wild 
hog, which ran as hard as it could away from us, pur- 
sued by a Soowar, without success. Soon after, we 
started, in a more open part of the plain, a herd of 
the nilghau. This animal is in appearance something 
between a horse, a cow, and + or delicate in its 
legs and feet like the latter, of a bluish grey colour, 
with a small hump on its shoulders, covered with a 
mane. Innumerable hares and partridges started up 
on every side of us. The flat, dreary waste still con- 
tinued, though here and there at the distance of seme 
miles, we met with a few ploughed lands, and boys 
tending herds of buffaloes. 

_ In a circuit of about sixteen miles we beat up many 
jungles. in the hope of rousing a lion, but without 
success. Qne of these jungles, in particular, was un- 
commonly pretty: it bad water in the midst of it, in 





sufferingy.—He gave one gentleman a situation then 
vacant, and offered all the others free passages to 
France.” 
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The Gleaner. 


“© 7 am but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuf.” W aTTon. 











A TIGER AND LION HUNT. 





[The following narrative of a Tiger and Lion Hunt, 
in the upper regions of Hindostan, is extracted from 
the familisr correspondence of the dauntless heroine 
of the chace, who is a British Lady of high rank, iy 
recently, or not loug ago, returned from India.— 
Quarterly Journal.) 

Sang/ice, 60 miles N. W. of Dihlee, 22d March. 

We had elephants, guns, balls, and all other neces- 
sarics prepared, and about seven in the morning we 
set off. ‘The soil was exactly like that we had gone 
over last night: our course lay N. W. ‘The jungle 
was generally composed of Corinda bushes, which 
were stunty dnd thin, and looked like ragged thorn 
bushes: nothing could be more desolate in appearance ; 
it seemed as if we had got to the furthest limit of cul- 
At times, the greener 
bunches of jungle, the usual abodes of the beasts of 
prey during the day-time, and the few huts scattered 

vere and there, which could hardly be called villages, 
seemed like islands in the desert waste around us. “We 
stopped near two or three of these green tufts, which 
generally surrounded a lodgment of water, or little 
ponds, in the midst of the sand, 

The way in which these ferocious animals are traced 
out is very curious, and, if related in England, would 
scarcely de credited, A number of anarmed, balf- 
naked villagers go prying from side to side of the bush 
Just as a boy in England would look after a strayed 
sheep, or peep after a bird's nest. Where the jungle 
was too thick for them to see through, the elephants, 
putting their trunks down into the bush, forced their 
Way through, tearing up every thing by the roots be- 
fore them. About four miles from our tents we were 
all surrounding a bush, which might be some hifty 
yards in ciecumference (all includes William Frazer, 
alone upon his great elephant, Mr. Barton and myself 
wpon another equally large, Mr. Wilder spon another, 
and eight other clephants; horsemen at a distance, and 
foormen peeping iuto the bushes.) Our different ele- 
phants were each endeavouring totorce his way through, 
when a great elephant, without a houdah on his back, 
called “* Muckna,” a fine and much esteemed kind of 
elephant, (a male without large teeth) put up, from 
mear the centre of the bush, a royal tiger. In an in- 
stant Frager called out, ** Now, Lady H——<, be calm, 
be steady, and take a good aim, here he is."—1 confess, 
@t the moment of thus suddenly coming upon our fe- 
rocious victim, my beart beat very high, and, for a 
second, I wished myself far enough off ; but curiosity 
and the eagerness of the chase, put fear out of my 
bead w a minute: the tiger made a charge at the | 
Muckna, aad then ran back into the jungle. Mr. 
Witder then put his elephant io, and drove him out 
at the opposite side. He charged over the plain away 
from us, and Wilder fired two balls at him, but knew 
not whether they took effect. The bush in which he 
was found was one on the west bank of one of those 
little half dry ponds of which | have spoken. Mr. 
Barton and | conjecr , that, as there was no other 
thick cover near, he would probably soon return, took 
our stand in the centre ef the open space: in a minute 
the tiger ran into the bushes on the east side; | caw 


wheel 


}running down the bank, and a gun went off. She 


7 
which was a large herd of buffaloes, cooling them- 
selves. We returned home at 3 P. M.; after a 
dish of tea, I fell asleep, and did not awake till eleven 
at night. 

On the 23d, we again set off at 9 A. M. in quest of 
three lions, which we heard were in a jungle about six 
miles to the north-east of our tents. [he ground we 
passed ever was equally flat with that of ‘mae ng 
but it was ploughed. hen we came to the edge of 
the juneie, no€. unlike the skirts of a coppice in Eng- 
land, and which was principally composed of stumpy 
|peepletrees, and the willow-like shrub I observed t 
other evening, Fraser desired us to halt, whilst he 
went on foot to obtain information. The people from 
the neighbourhood assembled round us in crowds, and 
in a fev? minutes all the trees in the jungle appeared to 
be crowned with men, placed there by Fraser for ob- 
servation, After prterer rua an hour, we were at 
last sent for. We found him posted just by the side of 
the great canal, which was cut by the —— Firoze, 
acroes the country, from the Jumna, ot Firozeabad, to 
Dehlee, for the purpose of supplying the cultivation 
of this part of the pe en? | with water. Fraser had 
received intelligence of alion and a tiger being in 
this jungle, which now chokes up this canal. He de- 
sired Barton and myself to go down upon our elephant 
and watch the bed of the canal; moving slowly to- 
wards the south, while he should enter and advance 
in a contrary direction ; the rest of the ge Pere to 
beat the jungle above, where it was so very thick, that 
in most places, it would have been impossible for an 
elephant to attempt to force a passage through it. 

When we had gone about a quarter of a mile down 
the Nulla, there being but just room at the bottom for 
our elephant to walk clear of the bushes, we came to 
as where it was a little wider, and where some 
water had collected. Here we fell in with Fraser, on 
his elephant, who had met with no better success than 
ourselves, though we had all searched every bush as 
closely as we could with our eyes, in passing along. 
He desired us to wait there a few minutes, while he 
mounted the bank above to look after the rest of the 
elephants ; though none of us were very sanguine of 
sport here, from the jungle being so thick, and so 
extensive on every side. He had hardly gone away, 
when the people in the trees called out, they saw 
the wild beast in the bushes, on our lett hand; and in 
a few minutes, a lioness crossed the narrow neck of 
the new canal, just before us, and clamberad up the 
opposite bank. I immediately fired, but missed her ; 
the men pointed that she had run along the bank to 
the westward. We turned round, and had the morti- 
fication of seeing her again dart’ across thé path, and 
run into the water, through the Nulla, for some yards; 
at which moment our F. hant pone refrac’ 3 
kept wheeling about, and was so unsteady, as to e 
it Impossible for us to fire. However, we followed 
her up to the ehieket, in whieb she had taken shelter 
and put the elephant’s head right into it; when we 
the satisfaction to bear her growling close to us. Just 
as we were expecting her charge every minute, and 
had prepared our muskets ready to point at her, round 
« A oe again, and became perfectly 


unmanagea! 
During the scuffle between the and the 
Mahout, we heard the cry, that the lioness was again 


again crossed the Nulla, and we saw the es 
start up from a thicket into which she had penetrated. 
Just as we got our elephant to go well in, she ran back 
again, and couched under a thicket, on our left hand 
bank, near to which she bad originally eye 
All this happened in the epace of a short Ute. 
Fraser then called to us to come round the bush, as the 
lioness being in a line between him and us, we hindered 
him from firing. Just as we got out of bis reach, he 


fired; and as soon as our elephant stopped, I did the 
tame: both sbots took effect, for the poor Hones 
stirred not frem the spot, but lay and growled in rather 





bim quite we immediately put our elephant 
into the , and poked about till the boreemen, 
who were reconnoitering round the outside of the 
whole jungle, saw him slink under the bushes on the 
north side: hither we followed bim, and from thence 
traced him by his growling, back ¢o the outer part of 
the eastern bushes. Here he started out just before the 
trunk of our clephant, with a tremendous growl or 
grunt, and made a charge at another elephant, farther 
ow on the plain, retreating again immediately under 
cover, Fraser fired at bim, but we d without 
effect ; and he called co us for aur elep! to pussue 
him into bis cover. 

With sume difficulty, we made our way through to 
the inside of the southern bushes; and, as we were 


amore mellow or hollow tone than that of the y 
All our guns were loaded with and after ea 
discharges, lioness tried to sally from her covert, 
and rolled over and over into the bed of the canal be- 
iow. Her lains were evidently all cut to pieces, and 
her hiud parts trailed after her, This was lucky for 
us, as ber fore parts appeared to be eens en urt 
She Drag care ed upon her fore legs, an naghet fh 
usa look t bespoke revenge, - 
nity, which I thought to be quite affecting ; perhaps, 
however, it was the old prejudice in favour of Hons, 
that made me fancy this, se well as that there was an 
infinite degree of spirit and dignity in her attitude ; 
her head half averted from us, was turned back as if 





looking through the thicket, we perceived beau Tiger 
stinking awey under them. Mr, Barton fired and hit 
hin) a mortal blow, ebout the shoulder or back, for he 
instantly was checked; and my bail, which followed 
the sane instant, threw bim down, We two then 
discharged our whole artillery, which originally con- 
sisted of two double-barrelled guns, loaded with slugs, 
and apair ot siecle Most of them took effect, as we 
could discov by bis wincing, for he was not above 
ten yards from ve at any time, and at one moment, 
when the elepbamt chose to take fright and turn his 
head round, away from the beast, running bis haunches 
ainost nro the bush, not fies, By this time William 
Fravcr had come round, aod discharged a few balls at 
the ager, which lay looking at us, grinving and growl- 
ing, bis ears Crown back, but un to stir, A pistol, 


ready to start at us, if the wounds in ber loins had not 
disabled ber. As it was now mercy te fire, and put 
an end to her sufferings, | tuok a steady aim, and shot 
lher right through the head; she fell dead at once, and 
lit was found, on going up to her, that the ball had 
Keanpletaby carried away her lower jaw. Her body 
was dragged up the bank, and Fraser pronounced ber 
I" be not two years old. 

| We new learnt, that the shot which we had heard, 
lwhen down below, was occasioned by the lioness hav- 
jing made a spring at a poor man, who stood panic- 
struck, unable to discharge his piece, or to run oe As 
She had thrown him down, and got bim completely 
uoder her, and his turban in her mouth, Ihe ele- 
phants all dismayed had turned bac when Mr. Wil- 
der, seeing the imminent danger of moment, fired 
at the lioness, and grazed her side. She immediately 





fired by me. shartered bis lower jaw bone; asd imme 
diately, as ducger of approaching him wes Dow Over, 


'ieft her bold, ran back into the jungle, and across the 


me of the villagers, with a matchlock, went close to| 
iim, and applying the muzzle of his piece to the Pe | 

1s | 
le then dragged him out, and we dis- | 





canal, where we first hér. This grand sight 
we lost, by in the bed below; it was 
said to have been very fine; but then we had, instead 


of it, several views of this noble animal, in tull vigour ; 
and with the sight of an hyena, which also ran across 
the Nulla. 

We then proceeded on the road to Pannuput; on our 
elephaats, five miles to ———— which is a pretty village. 
Here I got into my palankeen ; Wilder returned to 
Dethee ; and William Fraser and Mr. Barton mounted 
their horses, and rode on as hard as they could. | 
changed bearers at twelve miles, and arrived 
at Pannuput, eleven further, at midnight. The gen- 
tlemen had arrived there about sun-set. After a little 
bit of dinner, I was glad to goto bed. Next day, the 

tlemen told me, they bad crossed again Firoze’s 
canal, which appeared very — but that part of 
it, near Pannuput, was the fixest corn country they 
ever saw, and doubly delightful after the fatiguing and 
dreary wastes we had been in for the last six days. 
Pannuput plains were, in 176), (1174 of the Hegira) 
the scene of one of the greatest battles ever fought, 
between the united Musselman powers of India and 
the Mahrattas, in which the latter were defeated ; fifty 
thousand Mahratias are said to have been killed, and 
the battle lasted three days. No traces of the field of 
battle are left, the whole plain being in the highest 
state of cultivation. It isa beautiful scene, scattered 
with fine trees, and the fort (a common brick one) and 
town highly picturesque. 

Will Fraser drove me to Brusut, in his buggy, 
on the morning of the 24th; and from the plains of 
Pannuput I first beheld, with an old Highland play- 
fellow, the snowy mountains of Thibet, instead of the 
much-loved summit of Ben Nevis. 





HISTORY AND CHARACTER OF SCOTS 
MUSIC; 
INCLUDING ANECDOTES OF 
THE CELEBRATED DAVID RIZZIO. 


—o 
(Continued from a former No. p. 14 Vol, I1.J 
ie 


The musicians of M ueen of Scots were 
chiefly such as she brought with her from France, 
on the death of the King her husband; and wi!’ 
these, as Buchanan relates, Ricci ingratiated bin 
self by singing and playing among them, till be was 
taken notice of by the Queen, and was soon after 
retaived in her service as a.singer. From this sta- 
tion, by means of flattery and the most abject arts of 

ion, he rose to the highest degree of favour 
and confidence; and being appointed her secretary 
for French affairs, became absorbed in the inti igues 
of the Court, in the management whereof he behaved 
with such arrogance and contempt, even of his supe. 
riors, as rendered him odious to allabouthim. The 
rest of his history is well known; he grew rich, 
and his insolence drawing on him the hatred of the 
Scottish nobility, he was, on March 9, 1566, dragged 
from the presence of the Queen into an outer cham- 
ber of the palace, aad there slain. “ 

In such an employment as Ricci had, and with all 
that variety of business in which he must be sup- 
posed to be engaged, actuated by an ambitious and 
intriguing spirit, that left him neither inclination 
nor opportunities for study, cau it be thought that 
the reformation or improvement of the Scots music 
was his care; or, indeed, that the short interval of 
two years at most afforded him leisure for any such 
undertaking? In fact, the origin of those melodies, 
which is the subject of the present inquiry, is fo be 
derived from a higher source ; and so far is it from 
being true, that the Scots music has been meliorated 
by the Italian that the converse of the propusition 
may be assumed; and, however strange it may seem, 
an Italian writer, of great reputation and authority, 
has vot hesitated to assert, that some of the finest 
vocal music that his country cau boast of, owes its 
merits iv a great measure to its affinity with the 
Scots. 

To account for the singularity of style which dis- 
tinguivhes the Scottish meludies, it may be necessary 
to recur to the account given by Giraldus Cambri- 
ensis of the music of the inhabitants of the northern 
part of the kingdom, particularly near the Humber : 
and to advert to that passage in the Ecclesiastical 
History of Bede, wherein he relates the arrival of 
John the Arch-chanter of Rome, his settlement among 
the Northumbriaus, and the propensity of that peo 
ple to music; whose sequestered situation and the 
littleintercourse they must be supposed to have‘had 
with the adjacent countries will account fur the ex. 
istence of a style of music ‘truly original, and which 
might in process of time extend itself to the neigh 
bouring kimdom. (1) 

How long it was that the popular melodies of 


| Scotland coatinued to be propagated by tradition; it 


is not easy to ascertain, fur it does not appear that 
that kingdom ever abounded with skillful musicians ; 
however, by the year 1400, the science had made such 
& progress there, that one of its Princes, James Sta 
art, the firet of bis name, and the hundred and se- 
cond in the hst of their Kings, attained to such a 





[on @ variety of instruments, to contend with the 


proficiency in it, as enabled him to write learnedly 
on music; and in his compositions and performances} 


dblest masters of his time. 

Bale and Dempster, and after them Bishop Tan 
ner, take notice of this Prince in the accounts by 
them given of Scottish writers, ead ascribe to him, 
lamong other works, a treatise De Musica and Can- 
tilenas Scotias. 

Buachauan has drawn his character at foil, aud 
jamoug mauy other ansinguilie particulars, men- 

tions that he was excellently skilled in music, more 
indeed, he adds, than was necessary or fitting fur a 
King, for there was no musical instrument ov which 
he could not play ao well as to be able to contend 
with the greatest masters of the art in those days 

The particulars of his story are related by all the 
Scottish historians, who, as well as others, represent 
him as a Prince of great endowments, being ignorant 
of no art worthy the knowledge of a gentleman ; 








covsplete in all manly exercises, a good Latin scho- 
far, an excellent poet, @ wise legislator, a valiant 
captain, and, in a word, an accomplished geutleman 
and a great mouarch, Notwithetaoding which am- 
jab and resplendent qualities, a conspiracy was 

formed against him ia the year 1436, by the Earl of 














‘ample chace vice in 
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Athol, and others of his subjects, who bro 
chamber, he then being then lodged in the 
Eriers, “t evry and with many cruel veenas a 
im, in the forty-fourth year of hisa : 
— of his reign. (2) , iit. 
o the account given of James I. by Bi 
ner, the brief mentiun of the Cantilenes Spot 
ascribed to him, leave it insome measure a quest; 
whether he was author of the words or music 
those Scots sougs. That-he was a poet is agreed 
ell; and Major, in bis History de Gestis Scot by 
and Bishop Nicholson, mention a poem writteg by 
tum, oo Joan, daughter of the Duchess of Clarence. 
afterwards his Queen; and two songs of his writins’ 
the latter of which is extant, and abounds wit 
rural humour and pleasantry: but the evidence of 
his composing tanes or melodies is founded on the 
testimony of a well-known Italian author, Alessandr 
Tassoni, who in a book of his writing, entitled, « 
sieri diversi,’ printed at Venice in 1646, spenking of 
music, and first of the ancient Greek musicians, hag 
this remarkable passage :— 

“We may reckon among the moderns James, Kj 
of Scotland, who not only composed sacred a4 
set to music, but also of himself invented a ney 
melancholy, and plaintive kind of music, differest 
from all others; in which he has since been imitate 
by Carlo Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa, who in thee 
our times bas improved music with new aud adgj. 
rable composition.” > 

That the Scots melodies, at the time when they 
were originally composed were committed to writing, 
there can be uo doubt; but it is to be feared thy 
there are no-genuine copies of any of them remaia, 
ing, they having for a series of years been pro 
ted by tradition, and till lately only existed in th 
memory of the inhabitants of that kingdom. Ne, 
vertheless, they seem not to have been corrup 
nor tu have received the least tincture from th 
music uf other countries, but retain that sweetnen 
and native simplicity for which they are distinguished 
and admired. Some curious persons have, of late 
years, made attempts to recover aud reduce then 
to writing; and such of them as were suffici 
skilled in music, by conversation with the Highlay. 
ders, and the assistance of intelligent people, have 
been able to reduce a great number of ancient Scots 
melodies into musical notes, RS 

There are many fiue Scots airs in the collection of 
songs by the well-knowa Tom Durfcy, entitled, 
‘ Pills to purge Melancholy, published in the year 
1720, which seem to have suffered very little by 
their passing through the hands of those English 
masters who were concerned in the correction of 
this book. But, in the multiplicity of tunes in th 
Scots style, that have been published in the subse. 
quent cullections, it is very difficult to distinguish 
between ancient and modern; those that pretend to 
be possessed of this discriminating faculty, asset, 
that Katherine Ogie, Muirland Willie, aud Coldaal 
Raw, (3) are of the highest autiquity ; but, that th 
Lass of Peatie’s Mill, Tweed Side, Mary Scot, ani 
Galloway Shiets, though perfectly in the Scots veis, 
bear the signatures of modern composition. 





(1) The ancient Scots tunes seem to consist of th 
pure diatonic intervals, without any intermixture d 
those chromatic notes, as they are Called, which, in th 
modern system, divide the diapason into twelve sem: 
tones; and in favour of this notion it may be observed, 
that the:front row of a harpsichord will give a melody 
nearly resembling that of the Scots tunes. But tht 
distinguishing characteristic of the Scots music, is th 
frequent and uniform situation of the concords, mom 
especially the third on the second part of the bar, to 
the almost total exclusion of the second and seventh, 
of which latter interval it may. be remarked that it 
curs seldom as a semitone, even where it precedesi 
cadence; perhaps because there are but few keysia 
which the final note is preceded by a natural semitone; 
and this consideration will also furnish the reason ‘why 
the Scots tunes so frequently close in a leap from tht 
key note to the fifth above. The particulars above 
marked are obvious in those two famous tunes, Katt 
rine Ogie, and Cold and Raw, which are unquestio 
ably ancient, and in the true Scots style. 

(2) Tanner included these in this account of bi 
works; Allan Ramsay, in his Evergreen, and alsoi 
his own Poems, has ascribed that humourous Sc 
poem, $* Christ’s Kirk onthe Green,” to James I. an 

0 his Notes on it, has assigned some circumstances) 
give a colour to the opinion that he was the author di 
it; but! Bishop Tanner, with much better reason, gi 
it to James V. who also was a poet. ‘ 

(3) This tune was greatly admired by Queen Mim, 
the consort of King William, and she once affron 
Purcell, by requesting to have it sung to her, he be 

eeent. story is as follows :—* The Queen ba 
ing a mind one afternoon to be entertained with m 
sent to Mr. Gestling, then one of the chapel, and 
terwards Sub-Dean of St. Paul’s, to Henry 
and Mrs, Arabella Hunt, who had a very fine volo 
and an admirable hand on the lute, with a request 
attend her. Mr. Gestling and Mrs. Hunt sung 
compositions of Purcell, who accompanied them 
the harpsichord; at length the Qucen, beginning 
grow tired, asked Mrs. Hunt if she could not sing! 
old Scots ballad of ** Cold and Raw ;” Mrs. Hust 
swered yes, and sungit toher lute. Purcell wat 
the while sitting at the harpsichord unemployzd, 
not a little nettled at the Queen’s preference of a 
gar ballad to his music; but seeing her Majesty¢ 
lighted with this tune, he determined that she sho 
hear it'upon another oecasion; and, a¢cordingly, in 
next birth-day song, viz. that forthe year 169%, 
co d an air to the words, ‘* May her bright 
$ out of the land,” the b# 
whereof is the tune to “ Cold and Raw.” It ie prial 
in the second of the Orpheus Britannicus, and ie 
for note the same with the Scots tune.” xt 


Liverpoo!, August 6, 1819. 


PATAGONIA. 
Cera eee 


We understand that a ehip from Liverpool has 
employed in trade on the coast of Patagonia; and 
some of the crew, and particular ly a heutenant of 
royal navy, are returned, who give an account of 
seater eanmnny Hem ne we have befost 


celv 
The aboriginal inhabitants consist mainly of tv? 

tinet tribes One of them ‘is stated to bes 

tribe, of the gigantic size s0 often mentioned by 
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pf caciques who measured certainly eight feet 
woe’ t, and he had a youth, fifteen years old, some 
in with him, who was not less than six feet two inches. 

women are said to be in the same proportion ; and 

: are a remarkably well-featured, and handsomely pro- 
they: race. They subsist entirely by ae! 
is supposed, that if acentral mart were formed, t 
ph supply valuable furs in abundance, ga 
the co or camel sheep-skin, the wool of whic 

ight be of im ce to our manufacturers for shawls 

very fine The lieutenant brought a speci- 

to England, which he showed te a manufacturer, 
and the latter gave an opinion that it would be worth 

15s. to 16s. a pound. In exchange for these, the 
patives would gladly accept, in barter, spirits, Brazil 
tobaceo, coarse red or blue cloths, large iron spurs, long 
knives, Spears beads, and other similar articles: they do 
not use money, end neither this nor the other tribe use 
fire-arms. They were very peaceable with the crew of 
the English ship; on entering the settlement at Rio 
Negro, they always deposit their arms, and only take 
them again on quitting it. 

The other tribe consists of what are called the Pampas 
Indians, a small race, of settled habits, who live consi- 
derably to the westward of Rio Negro. They are an 
senealtural and pastoral people, and have also some 


and 
they 


ma ries: they resort to the coast with e, coarse 
doths, dried meats, &c. to barter chiefly for spirits and 
tobacco. They are represented as being a numerous, 
hut inoffensive, people; and as their flocks of sheep are 
jn great abundance, it might be an object to f raved 
wool ftom them ; it is said, however, to be of indifferent 


The whole of the tracts from the Rio de la Plata to 
Horn has been abandened by the Spaniards, with 

the exception of Rio Negro, where there are remains of 
a ettlement, from whence the inhabitants are retiring 
The Government of Buenos’ Ayres have 


an dan nominal ion of any pat of it, and 
merely stationed a commandant at Rio Negro, without 


any soldiers. Some black troops had at first been cent, 
who greatly distressed the inhabitants by exactions, and 
by the destruction of nearly all their cattle, which, be- 
fore the revolution, were very abundant, and afforded 
means of loading many vessels every year with hides 
and tallow. These oppressive exactions caused the eini- 
ion beforementioned. 
The land about Rio N 
corn of a very superior q 
Ci veeontl taste, admirably adapted 
ofcattle. The bull and cow of Patagonia are 


is said to be excel‘ent for 
ity; and there are large and 
for the’ rearing 
ut the 


size of the English ; but the ox, at three years old, is 


half as large again, and grows to an immense size. From 
these, and from the wild cattle, with which the interior 
swanns, cured provisions, especially jerked beef, might 
very easily be exported to the West Indies in any quan- 
tity: at the Havannah, jerked beef is in such request, 
asto bring 14 dollars per quintal of 100 pounds; and 
the would e two or three months. The 
country abounds also with wild horses, the skins of 
which might be available. 

On the banks of the Rio Negro, there are an abun- 
dance of willow-trees, fit for beams and rafters of houses: 
there is no other timber; but for fuel there are ample 
supplies of faggot-wood ; and for the erection of . buil- 

ings, bricks dried in the sun are used, although there 
is plenty of stone. The climate is one of the mildest 
a healthiest in the world. 

Along the coast, from latitude 37° to 42: south, there 
are innumerable islands, or sand-banks, extending to 
the distance of seven or eight leagues from the main ; 
and within them are found some convenient harbours 
for ships to lie in, and numerous creeks navigable for 
boats. The chart published by Faden from the survey 
of Malespinas, though 6n a small: scale, was found very 
correct, and indeed the only one to be relied on. Durin 
the months of ember, October, November, nn 
December, the banks are covered with sea- ts, in 










sms each, might annually load with oil, if the fishing 
were pursued under proper restrictions, such as, not to 
ill any elephant under two years old, nor the females 


til they have pupped and brought up their young. A 
pup three or far weeks old can shift for itsalt. These 


animals have been very much a by the Ameri- 
cans, who kill - s producing only four or five gallons 

they were left to the age of two or three 
years, they would produce as many barrels. The whole 
coast abounds, besides, with hare and fur seals; the 


trade in which, either for the London or China markets, 


t be worth attention. 
e ship, from the crew of which this information 
has been obtained, was uhfortunately wrecked whilst 






pursuing a profitable traffic on the coast. She was the 
4 vessel remembered there, although about |, 


twenty ships annually resort thither, a few of them 
French, but the greater number Americans.—Black- 


ods Magazine. . 
” NEWFOUNDLAND. 


The fellowing is a lively description of the Aurora 
Borealis, of the preparations for the Seal Fisbery, and 
of the Spring :== 








tuch numbers, that from fifteen to twenty sail, of 200 | 





extending all along’ the coast from the Plata to ff 
Straits agellan. Srhe lieutenant alluded to saw 
chiefs 


nearest and more convenient 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








These phenomena, which are generally considered 
as the effects of electricity, are looked upon as the 
forerunners of storms ; and when these arise from the 
north-east they spread the most horrid gloom over the 
island. Immense islands and fields of ice, brought 
down from the northern regions, fill up and freeze 
every bay and harbour, and block up the coast to the 
distance of several leagues into the ocean. ‘The wind, 
blowing over this immense surface, is full of frozen 
fogs or frost-smoke, arising from the ice, in the shape 
of an infinite number of icy spiculz, visible to the 
naked eye, penetrating into every pore and into the 
smallest apertures of the wooden houses, and render- 
ing the exposure to the open air very disagreeable and 
even painful. i 

The stated period for the seal-fishery, so as not to 
injure the cod-fishery, does not admit of any delay.; 
otherwise the voyage would be lost, and it is this pe 
ice that brings the seals near these coasts. The 17¢ 
of March is generally the time when vessels are ready 
to preceed on this fishery. The crews collected to- 
gether, with as imany assistants as can be obtained 
from the shore, are distributed into two rows, some 
with hatchets or large saws, and others with strong 
poles in their hands. 

When the ice has completely left the bays and har- 
bours, which frequently happens in the course of one 
night, the change in the temperature of the weather is 
great aud indescribably rapid; but should the wind 
turn to the eastward, all that ice returns instantly and 
restores things to the same state in which they were 
before; winter then resumes his empire, and some- 
times seems to revenge the temporary interruption of 
his reign by additional severity and rigour. The south- 
east storms are the most violent, but the north-east 
are of the longest continuance, and attended with 
every circumstance that can complete the asperity of 
that dreary season. ' 

The Spring 1s generally attended by fogs and rains. 
About the beginning of June the change of climate is 
sensible, and trom the middle ot July, and frequently 
sooner, to the latter end of August, the heats are so 
considerable as to require a change to what is called 
summer-dress. Nota cloud is to be perceived, and 
for’some hours, commonly between ten in the morn- 
ing and four in the afternoon, the warmth of the 
weather is frequently FY bei according to the obser- 
vations of competent j » Mot to be exceeded in 
any part of the West Indies. It is, however, generally 
not only tolerable, but extremely pleasant. The nights 
are transcendantly beautiful: the clearness of the 
heavens, the serenity of the air, the bright radiance of 
the moon, the uncommon beauty cf the stars, each of 
which, particularly near the horizon, strongly resem- 
bles a ship’s light at a distance; all these produce the 
most exquisitely delightful scene that can be imagined. 

It is impossible to conceive, much more to describe, 
the splendid appearance of Conception Bay and its 
harbours on sucha night, at the time of what is there 
called the Capolin-skull. ‘Then its vast surface is 
completely covered with myriads of fishes of various 


N Lordship’s muse displays all her characteristic beauties 


H ing in the lowest depths—glancing with an eye of fan- 


ion to red; the long, thick, glossy hairs preserved |], 


the same colour up to the surface of the coat, afidighen 
tturned generally to a perfect white; a is protvable, 
that a more constamt exposure to the weather would 
have made the change of colour more complete. ‘Ihe 
sagacity of this animal was astonishing: om many oc- | 
casions he appeared to want only the faculty of speech 
to make himself fully understood. } 
To mention another remarkable instance, which | 
also came within the author’s observation ; one of the | 
magistrates of Harbour Grate had an old animal of | 
this kind, which was in the habit of carrying a lantern | 
before his master at night, as* steadily as the most at- | 
tentive servant could be, stopping short when his! 
master made a stop, and proc ng when he saw he, 
was disposed to follow him. If his master was absent | 
from home, on the lantern being fixed to his mouth, 
and the command given, “ Go, fetch thy master,” he 
would immediately set off to the town, which lay at 
the distance of more than a mile from hss master’s 
residence; he would then stop at the door of every 
house which he knew his master was in the habit of 
frequenting, and laying down his lantern, growl and 
strike the door, making all the noise in his power until 
it was opened ; if his master was not there, he would 
roceed farther in the same manner, until he had 
eund him; if be bad accompanied him once to a 
house, it was sufficient to induce him to take that 
house ia his round. 

















Literary sotices. 


* Don John,’ or Don Juan Unmasked ; being a Key 
to the Mystery attending that remarkable publi- 
cation; with a descriptive view of the Poem and 
Extracts, Second Edition—(with a Portrait of 
Lord Byron.) Hone, 3s. , 


This oy or is, in —_, a judicious and candid 
review, as far as it goes, of the Poem to which we 
have been giving so much attention. 

“Don Juan is a Poem by Lord Byron, in which his 








and blemishes—soaring to the vastest heights, or creep- 


tasy, at things past, at things present, and at things to 
come. Sometimes fixing her sight upon the shining 
radiance of the most effulgent glory, undazzled by its 
splendour, or directing her gaze to the microscopic 

servation of animated putrescence—grasping with 
one hand thunderboltse from Olympus, and groping 
with the other in a aie oes he poem is con- 
structed like the image in Nebuchadnezzer’s dream— 
of fine gold, silver, iron, and clay. It abounds in 
sublime thought and low humour, in dignified feeling 
and malignant passion, in elegant wit and obsolete con- 
ceit. It alternately presents us with the gaiety of the 
ball-room, and the gloom of the scaffold—leading us 





kinds and sizes, all actively engaged either in pursuing 
or in avoiding each other; the whales alternately rising 
and plunging, throwing into the air spouts of water; 
the cod-fish bounding above the waves, and reflecting 
the light of the moon from their silvery surface; the 
capelins hurrying, away in immense shoals to seek a 
refuge on the shore, where each retiring wave leaves 
countless multitudes skipping on the sand, an a7 
prey to the women and children who stand there wi 
barrows and buckets ready to seize upon the precious 
and plentiful booty ; while the fishermen in the 

with nets made for that purpose, are industriously 
employed in securing a sufficient quantity of this valu- 
able bait for their fishery. 


NEWFOUNDLAND DOG, 


The Newfoundland dog, when born or reared from 
an early age under the roof of man, is the most useful 
animal in che island, as a domestic.—He answers some 
of the essential purposes of the borse ; is docile, capa- 
ble of strong attachment, and easy to please in the qua 
ity of his food: he will live upon scraps of balled 
fish, whether salted or fresh, and on boiled toes 
or cabbage; but, if hungry, he will not scruple to 
steal a salmon, or a piece of raw salt pork from. the 
tab in which they have been left to steep ; he is like- 
wise fond of poultry of the larger kind; but, as a 
beverage, nothing is equal in his estimation to the 
blood of sheep.—The author had purchased a puppy 
of the true breed, which bad been brought from the 
northward of the island to Harbour Grace. This 
puppy grew up to the size of a small donkey, as strong 
and fit for hard work as he was tractable and gentle, 
even with the children of the family, of whom he 
seemed to be particularly fond; nor was he ever 
known, in any one instance, to disagree with the cats 


among the airy pleasantries of fashionable assemblage 
and suddenly conducting us to haunts of depraved and 
disgusting sensuality. It hasthe characteristic beauties 
and deformities of most of the noble author’s other 
works, wherein we have scarcely time to be refreshed 
and soothed by the odours of flowers and bursting blos- 
soms, the pensive silence of still waters, and the con- 
templation of beautiful forms, before we are terrified 









IRON HANGING BRIDGES. 
—>- 
. | TOTHE EDITOR, | 
<r 


S1r,—I approve of Mr. Telford's plan in having 
ax many arches on each side of the channel ov river 
as the situation will admit ef, but his plan of sus- 
pension, in my opivion, is incomplete, for there is 
no necessity for a temporary bridge. 1 fiud after 
the contraction, the river at Bangor Ferry is 560 
feet between the points of suzpension, which no 
mason-work can resist without a frame of tunber, I 
therefore purpose that the sills uf the frame, the 
road way, be 58 feet, the cross sills 28 feet, four in 
number, one at each end and two equally divided, 
and four upright balks in each side sill, snd three 
slanting oblique balks in each end sill, all to meet at 
the same height in centee of the pier, and the eight up- 
right balks and the six slanting by splicing be brought 
to the height, and framed together on the top, the 
centre raised to allow the chains curvature or swag. 
The masonry built within and without with hewn 
stone, cut to fit the timbers, and carried up together 
with the framing, and timbers laid therein, to inter- 
sect and unite strength, the masonry 63 feet the 
road way, and 32 feet the width. When the mason. 
work is carried to the height of the piers, and the 
frame well secured, each side of the piers must he 
raised 6 feet for four side chains, 3 and 6 feet above 
the other chains, thirty chains suspended level with 
each other, and four chains 3 and 6 feet above them, 
all of the same curve, and secured in the centre of 
the piers, and smaller chains continued from thence 
over the adjoining arch, and secured in the pier; or, 
if necessary, may go over the second arch, and se- 
cured in both alike; a chain being thus secures at 
one end, and put juto a boat and dragged over by 
capsons, letting the chains fall over rollers, and then 
hoisted by machinery on the top, and secured in 
like manuer, this done from side to side alternately. 
The chains I purpose to be one inch diameter in the 
sides, and one and a half-inch in the ends or turns, 
which will be equal in strength to a two-inch bar, 
the links seven or eight inches clear, without studs, 
so that if the chains do not all bear alike, they will 
close sO as to come to exact hearing. These chains 
by calculation will each bear fifty tons, but | will 
call them forty; thirty-four chains 1360 tons; its 
own pressure at fifteen feet curve I calculate at 560 
tens, but if the shore is nut on each side high enough 
to admit of so great a curve, less may do, but its 
own pressure will he greater, as J find there must 
be 100 feet from the curve to high-water mark. The 
road way of the bridge to be on a horizontal leyel, a 
Short chain or two may be hooked into the’ side 
chains, and being short may be screwed nearly 
horizontal, or on a level with the bridge. These 
side chains are to prevent a side vibration or friction, 
Being thus prepared with a support or foundation 
for @ timber bridge, I will lay ae at ning feet 





and horror-stricken by the ferocious clamours of tu- 
maltuous crowds, and the agonies of innocent and ex- 
piring victitns."—=p. 78. 

‘¢ But this poem has another character—it keeps no 
terms with even the common feelings of civilised man, 
turns decorum into jest, and bids defiance to the es- 
tablished decencies of life. It wars with virtue, as re- 
solutely as. with vice.”==p. 8, 

Upon these two lines— 

§* Foes, fri men, women, now are nought to m 
Sandtemnet what has been, no more to De * 

The pamphlet justly observes, that there is in them 
‘¢ an expression of deeply settled melancholy, the tear- 
less grief of one who desires something to be kind to, 
but who cannot stoop to woo it; who perceives itself 
alone in the world, and would rather remain so, than 
manifest a desire to be otherwise. It is the agony of a 
proud spirit, wounded, but not broken.”—p. 26, 

But Juan (alias John Murray, the covert pub- 
lisher,) is not less an object of animadversion than Don 
Juan and the Author. 

‘ Not the least extraordinary circumstance connected 
with the history of this singular poem, is, that the pub- 
lisher to the Board of Longitude, and of the Quarterly 
Review—the Bookseller to the Admiralty, and a 
strenuous supporter of orthodoxy and the Bible Socie- 
ty, is the publisher of Don Juan.’=p. 30. 

The Quarterly, it is anticipated, will Review this 
publication in the next number in some such strain as 
the following :— 





of the house, whom he treated rather with a kind of 
dignified condescension. But the dog, unless closely 
watched, would run after sheep wherever he could 
trace them, even drive them from high cliffs into the 
water, and jump in afcer them; not, however, without 
first considering the elevation of the cliff; for if he 
thought it too great, he would run down and take the 
lace to continue his 
pursuit. The owner of that dog had, at one time 





In Europe, the dry freezing winds proceed from 
h to east! in North America they are from north 
Owest. When these prevail, the sky is clear and of a 
dark blue, and the nights transcendantly beautiful. 
he moon displays far greater radience than in Europe; 
hd, in her absence, her function is not ill supplied by 

uncommon and fiery brightness of the stars. ‘The 
urora Borealis frequently tinges the sky with coloured 


Pays of such brilliancy, that their splendour, not 


laced even by that of the full moon, is of the utmost 
magnificence, if the moon does not shine. Sometimes 
Degins in the form of a scarf of bright light with ite 
tremities resting upon the horizon, which, witb a 
Motion resembling that of a fishing-net, and a noise 
imilar to the rustling of silk, glides softly up the sky, 
ben the lights frequently unite in the zenith and form 
top of a crown; at other times tue motion is like 
hat of a pair of colours waving io the air, and the 
ints of light present the appearance of so 

hany vast*streamers of changeable silk ; or spreading 
Nto vast columns, and altering slowly; or by rapid 
motions into an immense variety of shapes,’ varying 
's colours from all the tints of ext to the most ob- 
ure russet; and, after having briskly skimmed along 
heavens, or majestically spread itself from the 
on to the zenith, on a sudden it disappears, leav- 
behind an uniform dusky track ; this is again illumi- 


Heren 


some domesticated wild geese, one of which wou! 
frequently follow him in his morning walks, side by 
side with Jowler: they seemed to live together on the 








d, and in the same manner suddenly extinguished 

times it begins with some insulated rays from the 

and the north-east, which increase by degrees 

tha ean be conceived, crchling,aparuing, bi 
can be conceiv par! 

“ and making & nolee similar to that of artibcial 














‘* We should not have noticed this abominable pro- 
duction at all, had it not been for the conduct of the 
publisher of the work, in which it would be difficult to 
say, whether rank sedition, licentious profligacy of 
manners, or gloomy infidelity predominates. Of this 
publisher we had once thought, and still hope better 
things,—for he is our publisher! We know indeed 
that his ruling passion is to “ couch the siller ;”’ still we 


ider, indented on the underside with notches to 
fit the chaius, and under the chains a bar of iron, or 
wood, and bolts put through the links, bar and 


other half brought and secured ou the upper side 
of the top bearers; upon the under bearers } fix u 
rights, and upon them cross bearers, to the height 
that the long bearers and planking may be upon a 
level with the centre of the pier ; the bottom bearers 
must be also secured in the side chains, aud like- 
wise the top bearers; then six bearers of jong tim. 
ber laid thereon lengthways, aud by breaking joints 
and splicing, may be as a whole piece cf timber 
from end to end, and then planked with three-inch 
plank, and three guards laid thereon, of cast iron, 
four feet on each side for fout passengers, and 23 
feet for two carriage roads, including guards, which 
may also be spliced, and made as if whole; car. 
riages and foot passengers must all go left hand over, 
The parapets nay be small chainsor railing. If any 
substance can be found or liquid that will preserve 
iron from rust or canker, it might at all times be 
laid on without difficulty, and also the timbers re. 
paired ; by such means it might bea bridge for hua, 
dreds of yenrs, 

I object to Mr. Telford's plan, from the following 
principle, 1st, the awk warduess of its appearance, and 
besides the dangersof passengers by the foot path being 
in the centre, consequently the weight is thrawn on 
the sides, which causes greater cringing and twisting, 
as also a greater friction and unsteadiness than if in 
the centre, Besides bar iron cannot*be so well 
wrought and tempered as the links in Cheins, nor so 
pliable; Lesides, bar ivon is liable to enap, for J 


have seen a crow bar of tru on a bard frost thrown 








believed that the disinterested aoe of the great 
and good men, who honoured him wish their intimacy, 
wou 


and have cured him of his besetting infirmities. But 











down upon a pavement, shap in two or three pieces, 
have worked a change in his taste and habits, }|!he same as an icicle, 













best terms. Unfortunately the servant neglected one|/ this liberal persuasion, which we fondly indulged, we; Sir, 

night to confine them, according to custom; the next |] have been, to our cost, compelled to abandon. Neither Your obedient humble servant, 
morning the feathers of the favourite goose were tound { our morality, uor the morality of our readers, requires 

scattered in @ small field adjoining to the grounds.fl that we should visit Mr. Murray's offence with any JOHN LEWIS, 
The dog was soon after found concealed in a corner of |] more permanent ‘mark of our displeasure than this. amma 
the wool-yard, and, on his master — at him, |} As he bas not put his name upon the title page of Lon 
lexhibited evident ~ gee of conscious guilt ; his master|/ Juan, and therefore is not an open sinner, it will be POLAR EXPEDITION, 

took him to the field, and pointed out to him the fea-|/ continued upon our wrapper. It is open depravity ee y 

thers ;—-the dog, staring at him, uttered a loud growl, |] against which we pocreen We wage war against the 

and ran away with all the speed of which he was capa-|! prophanation of the Sabbath, by bakers keeping. the To the Editor of the Morning Chroniols, 

ble; nor ceuld he bear his master’s sight for some days|/ dinners of the poor in their ovens after one o'clock. ; 

afterwards.—-At another time, the author had three|| We oppose ourselves to the open depravity of apple-} 

young sheep, for which in the day time the dog seemed |/ stalls on that day, and the sale of Sunday newspapers,||_ Though I pretend to no skill in nautes) concerns, 1 
to affect the utmost indifference ; the servant neglected || which ought to be kept till che Monday. if Mr.|{have been mueh with 

one evening to take them into their shed, and to con- Murray were to take his shutters down on the Sunday, of his of 

fine the dog, and the next morning the sheep were|| and conduct bis business openly, we would bave no-||thagks to who 

found stretched in the back yard, li , and without || thing to do with him—but it is another thing if he|| tification ef ys whore content with 

any other mark of violence than a small wound in the || eonceals that he looks over bis bill-book, and rectifies}| and ous the crow’s nest on 

throat, from which the dog bad sucked their blvod. |) his ledger on that day, for that is not an evil ¢xample||a& easy by our fize sides. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that the Newfound-|! to the lower orders. What we blame in Mr, Murray || Editor,that had an 

land dog, when pursuing a flock of sheep; will single|| is the partial coneealment of the fact, that he pub- to she sapeaie. 

out one of them, and, if not prevented, which is aff lished Juan, His want of dextericy in that and to greatest I 

matter of considerable difficuity, will never leave off] is not creditable to bim as a ‘ reepectable” book selies:” Ieunch the aeponaut to find hie slvetiturous wore de 
the pursuit until he has mastered dis intended victim,|| —p, 32~54, pole, but to attach the » to the 
always aiming at the throat; and, atcver having sucked ship, end, it 

ey keeciens Ghee ee see ae spiny “asi began are vy 

natural colour of this dog was a perfect black,|| Near 600 were slaughtered st Sheffield the last beyond thw 

with the exception of a very few white spots. As soon ay hpedens ane he nop Ahrens Ane soa oe view, 

as weer spyreceheds he acquired a coat which grew || hydrophobis in that town, which had induced a town’s cheowmz 6 might 

to the dep at nies Sey te Se te be convened, and a reward of 34. cach oes balleoa, seams to 
deviating from the oaly by am inclina-"' for L y of apy, ARUON, 


bearer, and one half secured on the upper side, the ! 
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ro A RECEIPE 
70 MAKE’ A MAN OF CONSEQUENCE. 


A brow austere, a circumspective eye, 
A frequent shrug of the—os /iumeri, 
A nod significant, a stately gait, 
A blustering manner, and a tone of weight, 
A smile sarcastic, an expressive stare,— 
Adapt All these, as time and place will bear, 
"Then rest assured, that those of equal sense, 
Will deem you Sir 

A MAN OF CONSEQUENCE. 


Liverpool. 
eae 





AIR. 
That altered form thou shalt not see, 
Which once was lovely to thine eyes ; 
And Memory still in charms to thee 
Shall dress it, though its beauty flies. 
Nor shall my presence e’er betray 
A wrinkle, or a lock of grey ! 
Thou shalt not know that Sorrow’s blast 
Has swept the roses of my prime ; 
That Care her hand hath o’er me pass’d 
Sadly anticipating time ; 
And on my brow her lines of thought, 
In deep deforming furrows, wrought. 
Oh! if the years that roll along, 
Shall carry in their course away 
Fach gift of mind—cach feeling stroag— 
That blest me in life's better day, 
How soothing is the thought, that thou 
Wilt think me still what I am now ! 


The naked tree, whose yellow leaf 

Is swept before the winter wind, 
Shall rise from its dominion brief, 

Opening to vernal breezes kind. 
But changing seasons, as they flee, 
No bloom renewed can bring to me ! 
— = See 

AIR. 

While thou at even-tide art roaming 
Along the clm-o'er-shaded walk, 
Where, past, the eddying stream is foaming 
Beneath its tiny cataract,— 
Where I with thee was wont to talk, 
Think thou upon the days gone by, 
And heave a sigh ! 
When sails the moon above the mountains, 
And cloudless skies arc purely blue, 
And sparkles in the light the fountains, 
And darker frowns the lonely yewy— 
Then be thou melancholy too, 
When musing on the hours I proved 
With thee, beloved ! 


When wakes the dawn upon thy dwelling, 
And lingering shiadows disappear, 

And soft the woodland songs are swelling 
A choral anthem on thine ear, 
Think—for that hour to thought is dear. 
And then her flight remembrance wings 
To—by—past things. 

To me, through every season, dearest ; 
In everysceno—by day, by night, 

Thou present to my mind appearest 

A quenchless star,—for ever bright ! 

My solitary, sole delight ! 





a 
‘ 








Alone—in grove—by shore—at séa 
I think of thee ! 
_——- —— ———— —— 
THE TRIP TO SEA.A Nauti-cat ODE. 


(From the Merning Chronicle.) 
o Venue—— 
Sperne dilectam Cypron.—Hon. lib. 1, Ode xxx. 
-— i | 
Fair Queen of the all-winming smile,* 
Centemn the Southern shores ; ' 
Quit, quit thy much-lov'd Cyprian Isle, + 
come awa hy ~~ + 
offspring he y sea, 
Let Brighton now thy Cyprus be. 
Exult each weather-beaten Tar, 
Ye Dolphins wag your tails, 
And spout, than Botphin far, 
me .. monstrous British +. tt 
le Porpusses wi ee, 
Those graceful ae of — ! 
Ye Mermaids; too, bestride the foam, 
Loose figh Dy’ nature born, 
And use your mjrror and your comb, 
Yor tresses to adorn ; 


Your native locks in erder rig, 
And shew how much you hate a Wig! 


What fear ? each sai] must fill, 
If blest with al) the anvad skill 
Of Ca—x—x at the helm ! 


* Hd grrcscars Pirmmpeudes APerdivs. 
Hymn to Venus, v. 49. 
+ Heston. Thedg. 


> Thusdovenan, Sat. x. v. 14 


0) Pan iat ow en he can 


ins, as call them 
in France) greater far than yee 
§ * These are Land Rats and Water Rats.” 
Shylock, 


im the Mex. of Venice. 








SRELETON OF A WHALE. 





(Edinburgh Courant, 20th of July.) 


-_-_ 


_ A most interestine point in natural history has oc- 
curred in Clackmanshire, 

On Monday last, the 19th current, while some work- 
men were employed in making improvements upon 


cromby, Bart. about 300 gards south from the east 
porter’s lodge which leads to Airthry Castle, they came 
upon a hard substance, which they supposed to be the 
|trunk of atree; but, upon digging away the earth, they 
|found that this substance was part of the bones or ske- 
|teton of some animal of uncommon size. ‘This, from 
the situation, being close to the Ochill mountains, and 
at nearly a mile from the river Forth, created no com- 
mon interest ; and Sir Robert Abercromby, with great 
promptitude, not only caused the bones to be carefull 
|sought after and dug up, but to be washed with all 
|due care, and deposited in a safe place in his court of 
offices. 

The bones are of a size which astonishes in the high- 
est degree every one who sers them; they are distinctly 
and evidently those of a large-sized whale, and their 
|dimensions are nearly as follows:— 
Feet. Inches. 











| The head, or crown-bone, in breath............ 8 5 
Ditto, in length ..........ssseeeeeeee pocosvencsceoseoee 5 0 
| Blow-hole in this bone (in diameter).......+..+ 0 54 

(here are nine vertibrx, some of which are 

in diameter, independently of the side pro- 

COSSOS. s,s cee cecceccserscecereesecssore sess eeeseseees 8 
| Breadth, including the processes.......s.0seeeees 5 66 
Two bones of the swimming paws. 
One of these is in length .........ccccccssereesenses 5 4 
Phe other (broken) ...sss.scessseeceessereessereeees 3 8 
Circumference of these Bones............seeeeeeee 3 6 
Six broken pieces of bone, from one foot in 
| Tength to ........0esereee eceveveeccccoseccoces eoccceve 4 0 
| Thirteen ribs: of these 
|One is in length......... 10 10 
Ditto in circumference... ....cccserseseeeees coves 1 
[And one in length,.......0008 ssecesseeeeseees eocceee 9 3 
Ditto in circumference....,.#& 1 2 
| Besides these large.bones, a very entire oval 
+ renga bone was found similar to a 

shell :-— 
In length 0 5 
In diameter.......e.sseee ssssssreesees Secveceeee © wee OO SF 
Along with the bones, a fragment of the lower 

part of a stag’s horn was-also found, mea- 

suring in length ........0+ 1 2 


Circumference where a branch had been 
breken off cecsvene,O = 8 
What is most singular regarding this horn is, that, 

fat nine — bore the Prnees b hole of gen om inch 
ameter has been perforated, evidently previous to 

| the horn being deported in the place where it was dug 





| Up. 
| All these bones were found at a depth of from 18 
| inches to three feet from the surface of the ground, in 
| what is termed recent alluvial earth, formed by the 
‘river Forth, and composed of a blue-coloured sludge 
a oe with a covering of peat earth a few inches 
| thick. 
| ‘The situation where the bones were dug uP natu- 
| rally refers to a very remote period of time, of which 
| we have no record, when the river Forth was here a 
great arm of the sea, extending from the Ochill mouu- 
|tains on the north, to the rising ground in the Falkirk 
| district on the south; and when the very intersting 
jand picturesque greenstone rocks of Abbey Craig 
| Stirling Castle, and Craigforth formed islands in the 
| midst of deep water. 

The skeleton was found lying in a diagonal direc- 
tion across the line of march betwixt the estates of 
Airthy and Powis; and it is very probable that the 
bones adjoining the tail will be found upon digging 
4 “4 the estate of Powis, the property of Edward Alex- 

ander, Esq. 

The tin of natural history are under very great 
obligations to Sir Robert Abercromby, for the parti- 
cular care and attention he has paid in preserving these 
very singular and interesting relics of the animal king- 
dom 

°° The fo g particulars were communicated 
bY Mr. Bald, Alloa, member of the Wernerian Society 
of Edinburgh, , 








pagel) =e Y 
MEDICAL BOTANY. 
NEW SPECIES OF TEA. 
The plant called Xenopoma Thea Sinesis, is a species 


of the tea plant, hardly known to the English, and not 
imported by them as an article of commerce. It was 


the estate of Airthry, the property of Sir Robert Aber-| 


= 





brought into France about two years ago, = Russian, 
and has lately been examined by order of the Minister 
of the Interior. ‘The academicians, the chemists, and 
the physicians, to whom this duty was committed, 
have agreed that its virtues are sudorific and stomachic. 
The leaves may be used green, immediately as they are 
gathered from the plant. dt.is pon 4 cultivated; and 
pong it requires a hot-bed in northern climates, 

it is thought, tliat in the warmer exposures, and under 
the climate of the South of France and of Isaly, it would 
soon become naturalized. The plant is now deliver- 
ing at Paris, for the purpose of multiplying it, with 
pr — directions how to treat it, the manner of using 
it, &c. ‘ 








Evergreens are recommended for garden hedges in 
prefe to deciduous trees, by the following quali- 
ties t— afford equal sheiter in winter and summer, 
whereas the shelter of deciduous trees in winter, when 
shelter is most wanted. is of very little value. Ever- 
greens do not produce or barbour insects in their fallen 
leaves as deciduous trees do, neither do they produce} 
cold by respiration from their living leaves, nor by 
evaporation from dead ones; tbe cold produced in} 
these two ways by the leaves of living trees, is very 
remarkable. 





PRET 


A gentlemen has invented what he calls a Philan- 
thropic Bridle; but which would, with more etymo- 
logical propriety, be named a Phillippic Bridle. The 
invention consists of a large hollow collar, containing 
a reservoir of water, g round the horse's neck, 







MECHANISM. 
—>_- 


4 very curious piece of mechanism, of the nature of 
a pendulum clock, the completion of which has cost the 
artist, M. Rovez, 25 years’ labour, is now exhibiting at 
Paris. It offers to the eye 13 dial plates, great or small, 
which indicate, 1st, the age of the moon, the phases of 
that luminary, her rising, setting, and to the 
meridian ; the e nd the golden number, for which 
the indices make the revolution in 19 years. 2d. The 
| diurnal horary circle, subdivided into minutes and se- 
conds of time; the rising and setting of the sun, in re- 
| gard to the inequality of every day in the year; the dif- 

erences between true and mean time; the dominical 
letters ; the solar circle, for which pui the indices 
make their revolution in 28 years. 3d. ‘The annual mo- 
tion of the earth round the sun; that of the moon round 
the earth ; and the revolution of the celestial signs in 
their natural order. 4th. The difference of longitude 
for 432 cities,” expressett by the diurnal moveméht of a 
Circle of copper gilt, in the centre of which is a dial- 
plate divided into 24 hours, with a pointing of the mi- 
nutes from five to five, and carrying the sun in the mid- 
dle, in such a manner that, on reading the names of 
these cities, you see at a look the hour that it is in each 
of them at the moment you make the examination.— 
This ingenious piece of machinery is put in motion by a 
counter- cing weight of only six ds. For or- 
dinary usage it sounds the quarters and hours, but that 
can be stopped at will ; and in case the pendulum were 
fo’ ‘to be wound up, it suffices, after having re- 
paired this omission, to bring the minute-hand to its 

lace. ‘This simple operation rectifies all the other dials. 

t is said that a foreign Prince is in treaty with M. Rovez 
to acquire this splendid specimen of mechanical skill. 








THEORY OF COMETS. 
—— 
Coneluded from our last. 


—>_— 
Comets have appeared in all of the world ; and 
from the Christian zra to this time about 500 have been 
observed. Amongst the ancients these bodies were al- 
ways regarded rs foretelling some grand events; and 
even now, amongst the uninformed, they are regarded 
in the same light, being considered as prognosticators of 
evil. No time in the annals of history, has been more 
remarkable than 
tury can be mentioned as having had so many 
Comets in so short a period. 
** Alarm with Comet-blaze the ire plain, 
The wan stars glimmering through its silver train.” _ 
Darwin. 
There have been many theories invented to account 
for the tails of Comets. Sir Isaac Newton thinks that 
they consist of rare > aes rising from the nucleus of 
the Comet, and so ed by the sun’s heat, as to have 
their general gravitation diminished, and that they, in 
comgeenee, ascend opposite to the sun, and thence re- 
flect the rays of light. Dr. Halley —— the light 
of the tails of Comets to the streams of 


realis, other electric effluvia, 

_ Dr. Hamilton observes, that the light of small stars 
is seen undiminished through both the light of the tails 
of Comets, and of the Aurora-borealis, aud has further 
illustrated their electric 3 and adds, that the 
tails of Comets consist.of a lucid self-shining substance, 
which has not the power of refracting or reflecting the 
the rays of light. 

The tail of the Cometof 1744 at one time appeared to 
extend above 16 degrees from its body, and must hence 
have been above twenty-three millions of miles long. 
And the Comet of 1680, according to the calculations 
of Dr. Halley, on November the 11th, was not above 
one semi-diameter of the earth, or less than 4,000 miles 
to the northward of the way of the earth; at whieh 
time, had the earth been in that part of its orbit, what 
ight have been the uence, no one would _ 
ee survived to have registered the tremen 


the present century, and only one cen- 
large 


e Aurora-bo- 


ed’in the year 1759, according to Dr. Halley’s prediction, 
there secms no reason to doubt that all the other Comets 
will return after their proper periods. Astronomers 
have, in general, acquiesced in the conj of Dr. 
Halley, that the Comets of 1532 and 1661 are one and 
the same Comet, from the similarity of the elements of 
their orbits, aud were therefore induced to expect its 
return to its perihelion in 1789. As this Comet was 
liable to be disturbed in its ascent. from the Sun by the 
planets Jupiter and Saturn, Dr. Maskelyne expected its 
return to its perihelion in she beginning of the year 1789, 
or the latter end of the year 1788, and certainly some 
time before the 27th of April, 1789, which latter pre- 











ENGLISH GOLD. 


Some fine specimens of native English gold have 
been presented to the Royal Institution, by Sir Chris- 
topher Hawkins, Bart. through the hands of Earl 
Spencer. They were found lately, whilst streaming 
for tin, in the parish of Ladock, in Cornwall: some 
of the pieces weigh each 60 grains Native English 
old has also been found lately in Devonshire, by Mr. 

xman, of South Moulton. | It epee the refuse 
of the Prince Regent mine, in the pa of North 
Moulton; the mine was discovered in 1810, and 
worked fer copper; but was discontinied in May, 
1818. ‘The refuse is a ferruginous fragmented quartz 
rock, and contains the gold in imbedded grains and 
plates. Gold has been reported to be found in some 
other mines in that neighbourhood. 


HMPiscellanies. 


GRAND REGATTA. 


—_— 


Cowes, July 51.—The Isle of Wight Regatta, not- 
withstanding the other attractions of Winchester races, 
and Portsdown fair, drew together a larger assemblage 
of nobility, gentry, and fashion, than on any former 
occasion. The fineness of the weather added to the 
gratification felt by every beholder; and the arrange- 
ments gave universal satisfaction. : 

Thursday's sailing maich exhibited a fine display of 
nautical skill and activity, and great knowledge of the 
locality of the tides and currents} and which was won, 
by a long distance, by Mr. Edward Stevens Ports- 
mouth and Cowes pissage vessel, the Fox; though, 























and communicating with a bit also hollow, by which 
constantly moist during 








the horse's mouth may be kept 
the progress of his labour: 


in the two Brat very closely followed by the Fa- 
beats, very closely 


The Comets of 1531, 1667, and 1682, having return- : 


diction was not fulfilled. 





Liverpool M 
Sold also by Moses. Hvane, 
Street ; ° Thonias 


The sweepstakes for 150 guineas, betwee; 
quis of Anglesea, Mr. Weld, and Mr, Webs Mu. 
their respective yachts, did not commence till Tye 
it having been calm on the preceding day, and 20 link, q 
wind prevailed during the race, that it was 16 
hefore the vessels had run over the distance of 30 
Yesterday the contest was again resumed for the 
cond heat, but the wind, though more auspicious ™ 
still light, and at four o’clock the Emerald, Lord aw 
glesea’s vessel, for a nd time, won the heats: 3. 
was followed in about/15’ minutes by the other tw 
vessels, These vessels only used three sails, and ‘wen 
admired for the activity and skill with which they 
worked. ; ol 
~The whole of this delightful amusement 
without any material accident. : 

The Isle of Wight never, at any one time,’ was hy, 
noured with so much rank, fashion, and beauty; yo, 
thing was wanting but the presence of his Royal High. 
ness the Prince Regent, who was most anxioyy 
expected, and whose absence was sincerely regr 
His Royal Highness’s yacht was in Cowes ro 
Cgesday, and her copmander,.the Honourable Cap. 
Paget, permitted any lady or gentleman to 9 
board, to view her elegant and superb fittings and ap. 
pointmente, 

Amongst the noblemen and gentlemen's yachts were 
those of— 
The Marquis of Anglesea—The Earl of Craven—Long 
Grantham—Sir Arthur Paget—The Honourable 
H. Paget—Sir William Curtis, Bart.--Capt. Frederic 
Berkeley—Reverend George Cap or—Wm. Baring 
Esq.—S. Chatten, Esq.—William Curtis, Esq.—Wn, 
Gaven, Esq.—J. Gordon, Esq.—Capt. E. L. Grahay 
—J. Aulston, ay, oe eng alifax, Esq.—Capt,. ¢, 
E. Hamond—H. Herbert, Esq.—J. Lindegren, 
R. W. Newman, Esq.—Rev. Charles A. Northaj 
Shakespeare, Esq.—Thomas Assheton Smith, Esq 
Capt. J. P. Symonds—Sir George Thomas, Bart Jy, 
seph Weld, Esq.—Colone] Wheatley—John Fleming, 
Esq.—Henry Perkins, Esq.—-Commissioner the Hoy, 
Sir George Grey, and anumerous flotilla of Admiralty 
and private boats and barges, forming as delightful 4 
sight as ever witnessed. 
The Marquis 6f Anglesea, it is said, won upwariy 
of gate by the superior celerity and excellence of his 
yac! 


Passed of 
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Chess, 
“ Ludimus effigicm belli’ ....0000000. VIDA 
a a 
GAME VI. 
—_. 


The White has the move, and undertakes to Check: 
mate with the Pawn in FouR moves, , 


we 
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Black. 
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SOLUTION. 

WHITE. BLACK. 
Castle .... 8—4 Queep,...8—5 
Knight....6—5 Castle... .3—3 
Castle .... 8—7 Queen... .8-— 


Pawn .,... 7-——7--MAartTe. 


The above is from Damiano.—See Giambatista | 
page 524, : 








Co Correspondents. ¥ 
We shall be obliged to a SosscriseR for the promis 


continuation of the article inserted in our preset 
number. ; 


We have not yet found time to peruse the MSS ¢ 
wis. of BY ~ 











We wish to know wherber the lines of ‘W. E. §.## 
original. 


We feel not a little alarmed at the length of the lett 
of P.N. which we shall peruse once more. If ¥ 
might make so free with this Anti-Newtonian # 
counsel him to take leave of the Muses, who ' 
Dot appear very propitious. We cannot bring out 
ear to regard such echoes as the following 36 pe 
rrag Ligh We do not select, but actually quo 
the first eight that occur— 
suppose-—laws, 
ball 





bd 5 
there—equator, 


infer—near. 
Immediately after which we have also set 
the werd law. But we fancy the aboye 
will be sufficient to justify us from the iputationd 
extraordinary fastidiousness, or affectation of i 
critical an éar for jingle. } 


W. O. has been received. 
Feel at elo 
By EGERTON SMITH & CO. — 
Chegwin, and Hall; Ca 

Paradise Strestt MS 








Warbrick, Public Librasy,”’ Limoatreet 3.4 
P. Day, Newaman, Dale Street; and Mr. Jc 
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